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dance of an experienced naturalist. The third 
group was under the : g u > been issue d this month and has met with 

of th e‘‘Monthly a Le«e« before 

the same a PP reLl ^ la8t meet ing of the session was held on 

SHEFFIELD. --The f ^ kind invitation of Mr. William Smith. 

April 9th, at Westwo ,y ^ extremely interesting address was given 
Mr. Blakeney P«» a ’ .. f Miss Bergman-Osterberg, on ‘-The Physical 

by Mis Vida S a pupil c, 

Sturge gave a short account of Ling, the 
Education of Girls - tem 0 f Physical Training, showing that its 

Swedish harmonio us development of the whole body. The 

aims are healtn a ber of hygienic movements, all of which are 

system comprises ® q reasonS) and are carefully graduated to 
given for detot^ph) such a train i n g specially suitable for ladies 

SU1 ! laris' ‘even for those not in robust health. 

aIld 8 * president Dr. Welldon ; Hon. Sec., pro tem. , Mrs. Edward 

HA . RR ° 0! Thursday afternoon, May 20th, the inaugural meeting of 
rebranch took place in the reading room of the Victoria Hall. 
ThVv, car Rev. Thomas Smith, took the chair, and in h,s introductory 
The Vicar ! * e .. h ^marked that one of the objects of the 

PN EU he thought, in its aim towards the progress and betterment of 
mankind and womankind, was that ‘-when we faint, and fall, the children 
, H seize t he torch of progress and carry it on.” He went on to say that 
he considered that want of concentration was the fault of the age : that 
we fritter away our energies over so many things, instead of fixing them 
T some one special subject. Dr. Schofield explained the aims and 
objects of the Society in a very striking speech, which was listened o 
with great interest by a small, but thoroughly appreciative aadience - 
Mrs. Franklin followed with some suggestive remarks on the work ot the 
Society and its Branches, and the meeting ended with an invitation to 
those who were present to remain and give in their names as members o 
the new Branch. It is hoped that the first lecture may be given short y . 
further notice being of course given when the date is fixed. 

Birkenhead. — O n May 22nd a party of fifty children and adults left 
Birkenhead for Meols, where they were met by Mrs. Dalglish, of ^ es * 
Kirby, who, after reading a most delightful paper on Field Club work an 
mentioning the flowers to be looked for that afternoon, led them for a most 
enjoyable ramble across the fields. Tea was arranged for at a farmhouse, 
and Mrs. Dalglish there presented two prizes, one for the greatest number o 
flowers found and named that afternoon and another for the most prettily 
arranged bouquet. On Saturday, June 12th, about the same number o 
members met on the top of Bidston Hill, and a most lively hunt lor 
butterflies and beetles began, headed by Mr. Green, who gave a great deal 
of most interesting and useful information about insect life On both 
occasions the weather was all that could be wished for. 
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Education is an atmosphere, a discipline, a life.*’ 


P.N.E.U. CONFERENCE, 1897. 

( Co n tin tied from page 468 .) 


THURSDAY MORNING, May 2-jth. 
Mrs. E. L. Franklin in the chair. 


Miss Mason on 

P.N.E.U. TEACHING IN THE BRANCHES (MENTAL 
AND PHYSICAL).* 


We all recognise that we are under the reign of law so far 
as our bodies go. We know that “put your finger in the fire 
and it will be burnt,” “ sit in a draught and you will catch 
cold,” “ live a vigorous and temperate life and health will be 
your reward.” That law attends our steps with its penalties 
and rewards in all matters physical we know very well. 
Some of us go further and have a personal sense of the 
Lawgiver in matters of sickness and health. In sickness 
especially we feel that God is dealing with us and we en 
deavour to lay ourselves open to the lesson of the hour. n 
moral matters, too, we live under the law r . \\ e ma Y or ^® t 
ourselves but we have compunctions and are aware o pena 
ties. But in matters intellectual we are disposed to stand 
upon our rights. Here we recognise no authority, abide by 


*Miss Mason’s paper on “P.N.E.U. Teaching, 
June No. of the Parents' Review . 

VOL. VIII.— NO. 8. 


Physical,” appeared in the 
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r P rv man is free to his own opinion, however 
no law. y E man kin dles his own “ lights,” and 

casually forme • ^ . g expec ted of him than to live up to 

thinks that ^ fact our att itude with regard to our own 
those Ugh s ‘ jeads to that disturbing sense of duality 

ssrsinrsr-™* ^ <^4 

unrest of others, and the easy dr.ft.ngr of many more. Our 
thinking is not a separate thing from our conduct and our 
prayers or even from our bodily well-betng. Man is not 
several entities. He is one spirit fv.s.bly expressed in bodily 
form) with many powers. He can work and love and pray 
and live righteously, but all these are the outcomes of the 

manner of thoughts he thinks. 

There are two directions in which we commit intellectual 
offences against the law and oppose ourselves to authority. 
In the first place we are disposed to regard everything by 
turns as an open question. We forget that there are three 
ultimate postulates which the thought of man can neither 
prove nor disprove, though in every age it has played uneasily 
about one or the other. God, Self, and the World, are the three 
fixed points of thought. The active Western mind with each 
new evolution of scientific thought finds again and again that 
there is no place for God in the world ; nay, so active and 
pleasant is the conception of self that an important school of 
philosophy has demonstrated that the real world is no more 
than a simulacrum, a mirage, as it were, projected from the 
conscious self. The more passive Eastern mind, on the con- 
trary, is inclined to regard selfhood as a passing phase in a 
state of absorption or reabsorption by deity. 13ut when we 
learn to realise that— God is, Self is, the World is, with all 
that these existences imply, quite untouched by any thinking 
of ours, un provable, and self-proven, — why, we are at once 
put into a more humble attitude of mind. We recognise that 
above us, about us, within us, there are “ more things • • • • 
than are dreamt of in our philosophy.” We realise ourselves 
as persons, we have a local habitation, and we live and move 
and have our being in and under a supreme authority. It * s 
not well we should take it for granted that everybody knows 
these things. Perhaps we all have a hearsay acquaintance 
with, but very few of us have a realising* knowledge of these 
ultimate facts. 
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A second direction in which it is well that we should 
recognise our limitations is with regard to the nature and 
function of what we call our reason, and should, perhaps, 
describe more accurately as our power of reasoning. We 
all know how often we go to bed with a difficult question to 
settle. We say we will sleep upon it, and, in the morning, 
behold the whole question has worked itself into shape : we 
see all its bearings and know just how to act. We are so 
accustomed to take wonders as matters of course — mere 
every-day occurrences that it does not occur to us to be 
surprised. We even say the mind is clearer after sleep, 
regardless of the fact that we have no labour of thinking at 
all in the morning ; all comes straight of itself. When we 
come to think of it, most of our decisions arrive in this 
unlaborious way. W e really cannot say that we have 
thought such and such a matter out : the decision comes to 
us in a flash, by an intuition, what you will. The subject is 
a large one, but all I care to stipulate for here is that 
children should be taught to know that much of our reasoning 
and so-called thinking is involuntary, — is as much a natural 
function as is the circulation of our blood, and that this very 
fact points to the limitations of reason. We, personally, 
might or might not be trusted to come to a morally right 
conclusion from any premiss we entertain. But the reasoning 
power, acting in a more or less mechanical and involuntary 
manner, does not necessarily work towards the morally right 
conclusion. All that reason does for us is to prove, logically, 
any idea we choose to entertain. For example, as we have 
said, an important school of philosophers entertained the 
idea that there is no actual real world independent of man s 
conception thereof. Ihe logical proofs of this premiss 
poured in upon their minds in such volume that a considerable 
literature exists to prove an idea which on the face of it 
appears absurd. We all know that, entertain a notion that 
a servant is dishonest, that a friend is false, that a dress is 
unbecoming, and some power within us, unconsciously to 
us, sets to work to collect evidence and bring irrefragable 
proof of the position we have chosen to take up. Ihis is the 
history of wars and persecutions and family feuds all over 
the world. How necessary then that a child should be 
instructed to understand the limitations of his own reason so 
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— \ t confound logical demonstration with eternal 

that hew! 11 " 01 ^at the impor tant thing to him is the 
truth, and will tQ ent ertain, and not by any means 

ideas he permi s f rom these ideas, because these 

the conclusions 

lat f r ?Vfcllacv which lies at the root of our thinking, and 
* fore Of °ur Ration, is, that while nature, morals and 
therefore more or less divine in their origin and 

theology y js in , e llect man's proper and peculiar 
Inhere but knowledge, -the knowledge of witty inventions, ot 
nan aid nature, of art and literature, of the heavens above 
Tnd the earth beneath, -all this knowledge is mans proper 
discovery He has found it out himself, thought it out for 
himself observed, reasoned, collected, laboured, gathered his 
forces altogether of his own will and for his own ends and 
as an indenendent agent. Now this pride of intellect also 
comes of the arrogance of man ; not only in our age, which, 

I venture to think, is the very best age the world has ever 
seen, but in all time, it is our nature to lift up our heads and 
say, “ We are the people, before us there were none like unto 
us, neither shall there be any more after us.” But when we 
come to ourselves we realise that our Author and F ather has 
not in this way made over any single vast realm of our lives 
into our own hands. The knowledge that comes to us is 
given us in repasts, so to speak. Great eras of scientific 
discovery or literary activity or poetic insight or artistic 
interpretation come to the world from time to time ; and 
then there is a long interval for the assimilation of the new 
knowledge or the new thought. After that, the world is 
taken by storm by the rise of another constellation of its 
great intellects ; and yet we do not discern the signs of the 
times nor realise that thus our God is bringing us up in 
knowledge, which is also divine, just as much as in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord. The mediaeval Church 
recognised this great truth— as Mr. Ruskin has eloquently 
pointed out and has shewn how the “ Captain Figures,” the 
inventors, as it were, of grammar and music, astronomy and 
geometry, arithmetic and logic, all spake that which was in 
them under the direct outpouring of the Holy Spirit, even 
though none of them had any such revelation of the true God 
^ ec ° gmse * What a revolution should we have in our 
ethods of education if we could once conceive that dry-as-dust 
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subjects like grammar and arithmetic should come to children, 
living with the life of the Holy Spirit, who, we are told, “shall 
teach you all things/* 

It may occur to some of us to consider that such lines of 
thought as I have suggested are perhaps interesting but not 
practical. Believe me, nothing is so practical as a great 
idea, because nothing produces such an abundant outcome of 
practical effort. We must not turn the cold shoulder to 
philosophy. Education is no more than applied philosophy 

our effort to train children according to the wisdom that is in 
us; and not according to the last novelty in educational ideas. 

“Man, know thyself,” is a counsel which we might render, 
“ child, know thyself, and thy relations to God and man and 
nature * ; and to give their children this sort of preparation 
for life it is necessary that parents should know something of 
the laws of mind and of the foundations of knowledge. I 
know of no more instructive and inspiring manual for the 
study of parents than Sir Thomas Acland’s Knowledge , Duty 
and Faith, which might be either used for private study or 
worked through in a reading circle. Another valuable use of 
the volume would be to choose subjects for lectures, with an 
especially educational bearing, from certain of the chapters. 
Most valuable also as a basis for lectures, would be Coleridge’s 
Aids to Reflection, Coleridge’s Method, Eouille’s Education 
from a National Stand-point (translated by Greenstreet), Miss 
Caillard’s Progressive Revelation . Indeed a critical lecture 
on any one of a score of volumes in your most valuable 
catalogue should be very stimulating and helpful. Lectures 
on the history of educational theories should be especially 
good as shewing the progressive effort of the human mind to 
understand itself and its relations. But, perhaps, on this sub- 
ject a secretary could not do better than invite some thoughtful 
and able member, whose philosophy rests on a Christian basis , 
to give an introductory lecture upon some work of recognised 
value on these lines. In this field we look less for originality 
than for clear exposition and illuminating treatment. 

The second part of our subject— the formation of intellectual 
habits — need not occupy us long. We know that the possession 
of some half-dozen intellectual habits make up what is well 
called ability. They make a man able to do that which he 
desires to do with his mental powers, and to labour at the cost 
of not a tenth part of the waste of tissue which the same work 
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, . tnf a person of undisciplined mental habits. We 
would exac ^ habits - n question a re acquired through 
know, too, ^ not . bestowe d as a gift. Genius itself, We 
training ^ ^ jg an infinite capacity for taking pains; we 
rather say, is the habit of taking infinite pains, for every 
Child is born with the capacity. 

We trust perhaps a little blindly to the training which 
certain subjects give in certain mental habits. 1 he classics, 
we consider, cultivate in one direction, the mathematics, in 
another, science, in a third. So they do, undoubtedly, so far 
as each' of these subjects is concerned ; but possibly not in 
forming the general habits of intellectual life which we expect 
to result. Remove the mathematician from his own field and 
he is not more exact or more on the spot than other men ; 
indeed he is rather given to make a big hole for the cat and 
a little hole for the kitten ! The humanities do not always 
make a man humane, i.e., liberal, tolerant, gentle and candid, as 
regards the opinions and status of other men. The fault does 
not lie in any one of these or in any other of the disciplinary 
subjects, but in our indolent habit of using each of these 
as a sort of mechanical contrivance for turning up the soil 
and sowing the seed. There is no reprieve for parents. It 
rests with them, far more than with the schoolmaster and his 
curriculum, to form those mental habits which shall give intel- 
lectual distinction to their children throughout their lives. 

I need not refer again to the genesis of a habit; but, perhaps 
most of us set ourselves more definitely to form physical and 
moral than we do to form intellectual habits. I will only 
mention a few such habits which should be matters of careful 
training during the period of childhood : — Attention, the 
power of turning the whole force of the mind upon the subject 
brought before it : Concentration, which differs from attention 
in that the mind is actively engaged on some given problem 
rather than passively receptive : Thoroughness, the habit of 
• atis action with a slipshod, imperfect grasp of a subject, 
o mental uneasiness until a satisfying measure of 
r P ' s Stained ; this habit is greatly encouraged by 
win’ll e , n ^ e t0 an enc y c ^°P e( Iia, to clear up any doubtful point, 
makino- UrnS , Up: * ntedec tual Volition, the power, i.e., of 
most of “ § : hink ° f a given sub ject at a given time ;— 
matter w k f ° u h ° W tryin S our refractory minds are in this 
’ ’ 1 the chlld is accustomed to take pleasure in the 
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( ffort as effort, the man will find it easy to make himself 
think of what he will : Accuracy, which is to be taught, not 
only through arithmetic, but through all the small statements, 
messages and affairs of daily life : Reflection, the ruminating 
power which is so strongly developed in children and is 
some ow lost with much besides of the precious cargo they 
bring with them into the world. There is nothing sadder 
than the way we allow intellectual impressions to pass over 
the surface of our minds, without any effort to retain or 
assimilate. I can mention only one more invaluable habit. 
Mr. Romanes consulted Darwin about the conduct of his 
intellectual life. u Meditate , ’* was the answer, and we are 
told that the younger scientist set great store on this advice. 
Meditation is also a habit to be acquired, or rather preserved, 
for we believe that children are born to meditate, as they are 
to reflect ; indeed, the two are closely allied. In reflecting 
we ruminate on what we have received. In meditating we are 
not content to go over the past, we allow our minds to follow 
out our subject to all its issues. It has long been known that 
progress in the Christian life depends much upon meditation ; 
intellectual progress, too, depends, not on mere reading or the 
laborious getting up of a subject which we call study, but on 
the active surrender of all the powers of the mind to the 
occupation of the subject in hand, which is intended by the 
word meditation. It would be easy to suggest a dozen more 
important intellectual habits, a lecture upon any one of which 
should be profitable and stimulating to an audience of parents. 

The intellectual life, like every manner of spiritual life, has 
but one food whereby it lives and grows — the sustenance 
of living ideas. It is not possible to repeat this too often or 
too emphatically, for perhaps we err more in this respect than 
any other in bringing up children. We feed them upon the 
white ashes out of which the last spark of the fire of original 
thought has long since died. We give them second-rate 
story books, with stale phrases, stale situations, shreds of 
other people's thoughts, stalest of stale sentiments, dhey 
complain that they know how the story will end ! But that 
is not all ; they know how every dreary page will unwind 
itself. I saw it stated the other day that children do not care 
for poetry, that a stirring narrative in verse is much more to 
their taste. They do like the tale no doubt, but poetry 
appeals to them on other grounds, and Shelley’s “Skylark 
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'^T7i7l7hild entranced sooner than any moving anecdote 
As for children’s art, we hang the nursery with “Christmas 
5nn,her " pictures, and their books are illustrated on a lower 
level still. In regard to book illustrations, we are improving 

^little but still there is room. 

The ’subject of “Children’s Literature” has been well 
threshed out in the Union, and only one thing remains to be 
said -children have no natural appetite for twaddle, and a 
special literature for children is probably far less necessary 
than the booksellers would have us suppose. Out of any li st 
of “the hundred best books,” I believe that seventy-five 
would be well within the range of children of eight or nine. 
They would delight in Kasselas , Eothen would fascinate them 
as much as Robinson Crusoe , the Faery Queen with its allegory 
and knightly adventures and sense of free moving in wood- 
land scenery would exactly fall in with their humour. What 
they want is to be brought into touch with living thought of 
the best, and their intellectual life feeds upon it with little 
meddling on our part. We do not sufficiently recognise the 
independent intellectual development of children which it is 
our business to initiate and direct, but not to control or 
dominate. I know a little girl of nine who pined every 
day because the poems of Tennyson which she loved best 
were not to be found in the volumes of the larger works, 
which were all the house she was visiting afforded. She 
literally missed her favourite poems as a child would 
miss a meal, and why not r The intellectual appetite is 
just as actual and just as exigeant as bodily hunger ; 
more so, alas, in some cases. Miss Martineau has a 
charming story* of the intellectual awakening of “ a school- 
boy of ten who laid himself down, back uppermost, with 
outhey s Thalaba before him, on the first day of the Easter 
olidays, and turned over the leaves notwithstanding his 
inconvenient position, as fast as if he were looking for some- 
lr> F ' n a ^ eW ^ ours *1 was done, and he was off with it 
Tv/ 6 l‘b ra ry, bringing back the Curse of Keharna- 

th u ) v . ent on a ll Southey’s poems, and some others 
t i ° U k ls s h°rt holidays, scarcely moving voluntarily all 
ose days except to run to the library. He came out of 

beincT 0 ^ S i S ° c ^ an S e d that none of his family could help 
.emg^truc^by it L The expression of his eye, the_cast of 

* Quoted by M r . Lewis in Th( child and its Spiritual Nature. 
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his countenance, his use of words and his very gait were 
changed. In ten days he had advanced years in intelligence; 
and I have ahvays thought that this was the turning-point of 
his life. His parents wisely and kindly let him alone, aware 
that school would presently put an end to all excess in the 
new indulgence.” 

As there is no religious conversion for the child who has 
always been brought up in the conscious presence of God, so 
parents who have always satisfied the intellectual craving of 
their children must needs forego the delight of watching a 
literary aw r akening. A little girl brought up on temperance 
principles, who said, “ 1 am so sorry my father isn’t a 
drunkard, that she might rejoice in his reformation, put the 
case for us very plainly. 

Given, a bountiful repast of ideas, the process of natural 
selection soon begins. Tennyson with his— 

“Our elm tree’s ruddy-hearted blossom-flake is fluttering down,” 

“ Ruby-budded lime,” 

“ Black as ash-buds in the front of March,” 

has done more to make field botanists than ever the Science 
and Art Department will be able to undo with its whole 
apparatus of lectures and examinations. 

Here, again, Browning gives us a poet’s impulse to a 
nature student, — 

“ By boulder stones where lichens mock 
The marks on a moth, and small ferns fit 
Their teeth to the polished block. ” 

Ideas of nature, of life, love, duty, heroism, — these children 
find and choose for themselves from the authors they read, 
who do more for their education than any deliberate teaching; 
just for this reason, that these vital ideas are self-selected 
and self-appropriated. 

I hardly dare touch upon the burning question of a 
curriculum which shall furnish children, not with dry bones 
of fact, but with fact clothed upon with the living flesh, 
breathed into by the vital spirit of quickening ideas. A 
student of my own— happily a new one— objected the other 
day that it was difficult to teach from Freeman’s Old English 
History , because there were so many stories ; not perceiving 
that the stories were the living history while all the rest 
was dead. I should like to say here that a sort of un- 
conscious, inherited parsimony, coming down to us loin tie 
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, inrnmes were smaller and books were fewer, 
dayS fmes causes parents to restrict their children unduly 
“attar of Wesson -books— living books, varied from 
10 1 time and not thumbed over from one schoolroom 

leTerltion another until the very sight of them is a 
weariness to the flesh. But the subject of the intellectual 
sustenance of children upon ideas is so large and important 
that I must content myself with bald suggestions. Lectures 
on such subjects as the following might be useful 

(1) Children’s tastes in Fiction, in Poetry, in books of 
Travel and Adventure, in History, in Biography (most 
stimulating subject). 

(2) Ideas of life and conduct that children assimilate from 
their reading. 

(j ) Ideas of duty that children assimilate from their reading. 

(4 Ideas of nature that children assimilate from their 
reading. 

(5) The leading, vitalising ideas in subjects of school 
study, as geography, grammar, history, astronomy, Caesar’s 
Commentaries, etc., etc. 

Let me again refer you to Mr. Ruskin’s description of the 
“Captain Figures ” at the head of each of the Liberal Arts, 
in his account of the Spanish Chapel ; and conclude with a 
wise sentence of Coleridge’s concerning the method of Plato, 
which should be always present to the minds of persons 
engaged in the training of children : — 

“ He desired not to assist in storing the passive mind 
with the various sorts of knowledge most in request, as if 
the human soul were a mere repository or banqueting room, 
but to place it in such relations of circumstance as should 
gradually excite its vegetating and germinating powers to 

produce new fruits of thought, new conceptions, and imagina- 
tions and ideas.’’ 

Mrs. Arihur Acland: As to training children who are 
\eiy quick intellectually and very delicate bodily, I find that 
give my children a lesson, say on a very curious dis- 
covery, it is better to cut the lesson in half, and having given 

f (-1 . rS ^ • ^ ^ eave alone for a few days ; at the end 

o at time I find it is all right and they have grasped it, 

divirli y ° U try tllG nGXt the y £ et in a horrid muddle, and 

tohl r ^ u a f 1 Say COUnts more in the end than a thing 
told day by day and not left alone. 
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Mr. T. G. Rooper on 

THE P.N.E.C. AND THE POORER CLASSES. 

Mr. Rooper: In the original draft of the programme of 
the Parents National Educational Union, one of the objects 
proposed was to bring before parents of all classes the best 
current thoughts on the subject of education-on easy lines 
for the artisan and his wife, on more scientific and thoughtful 
for highly educated parents. It was further proposed to 
establish a house of Education where young ladies who have 
left school, ladies proposing to teach in families, and, under 
different arrangements, young women qualifying for nurse- 
maids should be taught — 

[a) The laws of health. 

[b) Ihe right ordering of a nursery and schoolroom. 

[c) Ihe principles which underlie the moral and mental 
growth of a child and how to train him according to his nature. 

id) Ihe most rapid and rational methods of teaching. 

(e) How to train a child’s senses by means of out-of-door 
work, by teaching him to know something exact about 
natural objects. 

So far as relates to one part of this programme the House 
of Education at Ambleside fulfils it to the letter. The 
requirements of ladies who intend to teach in families are 
there provided for in the most original way. 

So far as I know, however, the principles of the Parents’ 
National Educational Unionhavenotas yet been systematically 
spread among either the artisan class or among domestic 
servants who are in charge of children. 

Now two replies may be made here. Some will say (1) that 
artisans and servants in charge of children do not need 
theoretical knowledge or the study of principles and (2) that 
in regard to practical hints about the management of house 
and home every well organised parish has its Alothers ^Meeting 
where such information is judiciously imparted by the vicars 
wife or some other sensible person. I wish to give due w eight 
to the second remark, for I know how much good work is 
being done by parochial organisations of this kind. Ihere is 
need for all that they do and for much more work of the same 



